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God Needs Us All 


W HEN you go to the movies or to the beach or the ball park or a 


place where great crowds are gathered, do you wonder where 
the people came from and where they are all going? Do you ever wor 
der how they can all find their way home, what kind of homes they hay 
and whether all the men and women have children in their homes, bo 
and girls like you and your brothers and sisters? I do, and then I thin 
of all the different kinds of work they do—some are mothers in home 
others are nurses in hospitals, schoolteachers, or editors who love 
prepare magazines and books for boys and girls. Some of them are fathe 
who grow wheat and corn and vegetables so that their families and othe 
may be fed; some are merchants, mechanics, and so forth. Some wh 
make up these crowds of people are boys and girls like you, on vacatio 

Whoever they are, whatever they do, they are all busy with their ps 
of the work to be done in God’s world. And each one of us has a pat 
from the smallest child to the oldest man or woman. Right now joi 
part may be very small; it may be just handing the baby the toy he th 
on the floor, or practicing a music lesson, or running an errand. Sm 
as it may seem, it is a part of God’s plan for the world, and if youd 
it well it will prepare you to do bigger things. Big jobs, like beig 
president of the United States or the King of England, are made up¢ 
a lot of little jobs. A president or a king signs his name to a paper, an 
by signing his name he may make millions of people happier. Signit 
his name is just a little job, but he couldn’t have signed it if he hada 
learned to write when he was a boy like one of you boys. Of course maj 
things had to be done before he could sign the paper, but each one w 
in itself a small job. 

God needs men and women to be the heads of families and bus 
nesses, big and little. He needs them to be heads of schools and ‘ 
nations. And He needs all you boys and girls who are now learning 
do little things, He wants you to do them well so you will be ready wht 
your turn comes to take your place in His great plan for a happy, h 
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Day of 


By Enola Chamberlin 


Now here it is at last, at last, 

And the whole long year of school is past. 
We are free to run and shout and skate, 
And we need not worry about being late. 

It was lots of fun to go to school, 

To learn our sums and the Golden Rule. 
But it also is fun these long summer days 

To go on vacation, to play and laze 

These three short months of summer away 
Until the fall and school’s first opening day. 
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By Worral G. Sonastine 


Treasure 


HE Friday-afternoon dis- 
missal bell always sounded 
extra good to Steve Ellis. It 
meant that for the rest of that 
day and for two more whole 
days he would be free from 
school. Not that Steve disliked 
school to any great extent, but 
the week-end vacation was al- 
ways mighty welcome, and it was especially wel- 
come this week. Uncle Dave Adams was ar- 
riving that evening and going to stay until Mon- 
day. 

“Hey, Steve, wait for me!” Jim Ryan joined 
him as he started down the stairway to the side 
entrance of the school building. “What're you 
doing tomorrow? How about going up to Sex- 
ton’s Hill with the rest of the gang? We're 
gonna’ look for the lost cave again.” 

“I'd like to go, but Uncle Dave's coming 
down from Detroit, and I couldn’t go away while 
he’s here. Who all’s going?” 

“Dick, Frank, Archie, myself, and Doyt Wil- 
son—Doyt thinks he knows about where the old 


On 


-cave might be. He used to live up there, you 


know.” 

“Crickets! I wonder if he does know where 
it is? Boy! It sure would be something to find 
the lost cave! Do you s’pose there really is a 
treasure hidden there?” 

“Everybody says there is. My dad says his 
grandfather used to tell about the robbers who 
hid it there. We've got to find the cave first 
though.” 

They talked excitedly about the lost cave and 
the possibility of a hidden treasure as they 
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walked along. Steve gave a low whistle of en- 
thusiasm as he thought of all the things he could 
buy with his share of the treasure. The first thing 
he’d get would be the camera he had been want- 
ing. Boy, that’s what he wanted more than any- 
thing else! He was saving up for it, but it looked 
a long way off right now. > 

In his enthusiasm over the proposed trip to 
Sexton’s Hill, Steve almost forgot he couldn't 


- go with the other boys. 


“If it were anyone but Uncle Dave coming,” 
he said, “I'd go along anyway. I'd sure like to 
be with you.” 

When he arrived home Steve's mother handed 
him a telegram. It was addressed to him and 
had just been delivered. He flipped it open and 
read: “Will arrive tonight on the 5:45 instead 
of the 10:30 as originally planned. See you soon.’ 
It was signed “Uncle Dave.” 

Mother was serving supper a little later than 
usual that evening, but Steve didn’t mind. They 
were waiting for Uncle Dave. Mr. Ellis was 
picking him up at the station, and they should 
be here any minute now. Uncle Dave was just 
about the swellest fellow in the world, as fat 
as Steve was concerned. His home was in Seattle, 
but his business—he was a dealer in antiques— 
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took him all over the country and even to Europe 
sometimes. He only got to Wellston about once 
a year, and Steve looked forward to his visits 
with the same eagerness that he looked forward 
to Christmas. 

“Hi’ya, Steve!’ said the tall, dark-haired man 
as he stepped from the car and gripped his 
nephew’s hand. “How goes everything with my 
favorite nephew ?” 

“Hi'ya, Uncle Dave!” Steve was grinning from 


ear to ear. ‘““Everything’s fine with me; how 
about you ?”” 


Steve carried the big black suitcase into the 
house and deposited it at the foot of the stairs. 
He would have taken it on up to the guest 
room, but he knew it contained the “few little 
things” Uncle Dave always brought him and 
the folks. At the supper table Uncle Dave told 
of his recent trip to Alaska and how he intended 
to return there someday to live. Boy, thought 
Steve, wouldn’t that be something, living in 
Alaska! “There are Eskimos up there, aren't 
there?” he asked. “And don’t they dig gold in 
Alaska?” 

“Yes, there’s gold up there,” said Uncle 
Dave, “but not very many Eskimos, They live 
farther north, in the Arctic Circle. Just a few of 
the more modern ones live in Alaska.” 

The mention of gold reminded Steve of the 
trip the fellows were taking to look for the lost 
cave next day. He told Uncle Dave about it, 
and when he voiced his intention of staying at 
home, Uncle Dave suggested that they both 
80 along with the boys. ; 

“Would they mind my going?” he asked. “I'd 
like to have a look at that cave if you find it. 
You say there’s treasure hidden there?” 


“That's what they say,” Steve replied enthusi- 
astically. “Crickets, Uncle Dave, the fellows 
would be tickled pink to have you come along! 
I'll call Jim Ryan and tell him as soon as we're 
through eating.” 

A short time later, as Steve was about to call 
his friend, the telephone rang. It was Mrs. Dunn, 
the little old woman who ran the second-hand 
bookshop on the corner of Fourth and Oak. 


“Are you going to be busy tomorrow, Steve?” 
asked the woman, her voice quavering with anx- 
iety. 

“Why, yes. I’m going up to Sexton’s Hill with 
my uncle and some of the boys.” He hesitated 
to say more, but the tone of Mrs. Dunn’s voice 
caused him to ask, “Was there something you 
wanted me to do?” 

“Yes, Steve,” said the woman. “Mr. Eldridge 
was called out of town, and he won’t be here to- 
morrow. Saturday's my busiest day, and I just 
can’t manage alone. I've tried everywhere to 
get someone to help me, but everybody seems 
to be busy. I just wondered if you would help 
me out—I’ll make it worth your while.” 

Ordinarily Steve would have been glad to help 
her, even though he knew she didn’t pay much, 
but now—well, he just couldn’t miss that trip 
tomorrow! After all, it wasn’t often he got to 
go on an outing with Uncle Dave, and just sup- 
pose they did find the lost cave and the treasure! 
He was sure Mrs. Dunn wouldn’t pay him much. 
What she gave him might help a little toward 
getting his camera, but he knew it would be 
very little. Suppose they found the treasure 
though! Boy, he could get his camera and a lot 
of other things too! No, he just couldn’t miss 
that trip. 

“Won't you help me out, Steve?” Mrs. Dunn 
asked pathetically, interrupting his thoughts. 

“I—I don’t believe I can, Mrs. Dunn,” he 
stammered, and then, as though making an effort 
to ease his conscience, he added, “but if you can’t 
find anyone at all, call me again later.” 

He put down the receiver and then picked it 
up again to call Jim Ryan. He was sure Mrs. 
Dunn could find someone to work for her. There 
were people, plenty of them, who would be glad 
to earn the money. He would himself if he hadn’t 
made these other plans. 


Jim was glad Uncle Dave could go with them, 
and he knew the other fellows would be glad 
too. They had all heard Steve talk about his 
uncle, and some of them had met him, Sure, ‘it 
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would be swell to have him 
along. They were all meeting at 
eight o'clock in the morning on 
the corner of Fourth and Oak. 
They'd catch the eight-ten bus 
there and would arrive at Sex- 
ton’s about a half hour later. 
Steve joined his father and 


= 


a Uncle Dave in the living room 
4 ' and listened to them chat about 
old times. Uncle Dave was born 
= in Wellston too, not right in 
ees town but a few miles out on the 
valley road. He remembered 


when the schoolhouse was just 
a little frame building up on 
Able’s Hill. He also remem- 
bered when the courthouse was 
the largest building in town 
and how the boys used to play 
ball in a field just across from 
where the post office now stood. 

Mrs. Ellis came in from the 
kitchen after a while, and the 
reminiscing started all over 
again. They talked for over an 
hour, and just as Uncle Dave 
was showing them some snap- 
shots from Alaska, the tele- 
phone rang. It was probably 
Jim or one of the other fellows, 


Cooky Jar 


By Anne McClure Hellmann 


When I’ve been very, very 
good 
I get a special treat, 
For we've a great big cooky 
That’s filled with goodies 


sweet. 


I lift the top off carefully— 
Oh, what a lovely sight 
To see those cookies piled up 

there 
With frosting pink and 
white! 


It’s really very hard to choose, 
For I may have just one; 

I must not spoil my appetite 
"Fore dinnertime’s begun. 


Someday I'll own a cooky jar 
And know just what to do 
When my little girl wants 
cookies; 
I'll say, “Of course, take 
two!” 


she walked on. Yes, he knew 
very well that she couldn’t run 
the shop by herself, but— 
crickets, he just couldn’t give 
up that trip to Sexton’s Hill! 
No, sir! He wouldn't do it, not 
even if she did have to keep her 
old shop closed for the day. 

“I am sorry, Mrs. Dunn,” he 
said finally, “I’m awfully sorry, 
but I just can’t work for you 
tomorrow, I've got to go out of 
town with my uncle and some 
other people. I’m sure you can 
find someone else—anyway, | 
hope so.” 

She thanked him and hung 
up the receiver. He hadn't told 
his folks about Mrs. Dunn's 
previous call, but they asked 
him who called this time and 
he had to tell them. When he 
explained the matter, his moth- 
er thought perhaps he ought to 
help the unfortunate woman 
out. Steve assured her however 
that someone would turn up by 
morning to work in the shop. 
He himself was not so sure as 
he tried to make her feel. He 
knew Mrs. Dunn had called 


Steve thought as he hurried to answer the call. 

“Is that you, Steve?” It was Mrs. Dunn, and 
her voice sounded even more pitiful than it 
had before. 

“Ye-es-s,”” he answered hesitantly, “this is. 
Steve.” 

“I’m sorry to bother you. again, but you told 
me to call you if I couldn’t find anyone to help 
me tomorrow, and that’s why I’m calling. I 
just can't find a soul! Everybody's either work- 


- ing or going somewhere. I don’t know what I’m 


going to do. I'll have to keep the shop closed I 
guess. I can’t get around well enough to run 
things by myself.” 

Steve had worked for Mrs. Dunn several 
times before, and he knew about the heavy books 
that had to be carried around the shop. He also 
remembered the large boxes that sometimes had 
to be opened and the errands that had to be run. 
These things were not difficult for a strong boy 
like myself, but anyone could see that Mrs. 
Dunn couldn’t do them, not with those crutches 
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everyone she knew, but it wasn’t his fault if no 
one would help her. He didn’t make old Mr. 
Eldridge go away at this particular time. 

The next morning Steve and his uncle were 
up bright and early. They ate breakfast and were 
ready to leave the house at about a quarter of 
eight. 

“No use keeping the gang waiting,” said 
Steve as they picked up the lunch boxes his 
mother had prepared for them. 


“If they're as anxious to get going as I am, 
they sure won't want to wait long.” 

They stopped by for Jim and a few minutes 
later arrived at the corner of Fourth and Oak, 
where they were to meet the others. The rest 
of the fellows were already there, Frank Brown 
and Dick Spangler ran to shake hands with 
Uncle Dave. It was the first time they had seen 
him for over a year. Steve hurried on ahead to 
join the others. What a swell day it was for 
their trip! He tingled with excitement as he 
thought of the fun (Please turn to page 26) 
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— opened her eyes. The sun was shin- 
ing brightly through the pretty ruffled 
curtains that Aunt Ruth said put the finish- 
ing touches to a little girl’s room. Katie smiled 
as she looked at them. 

It was good of Aunt Ruth to fix everything 
up so nice for Jerry's and her visit. Jerry’s 
room was fixed up for a boy, and Katie’s was 
just what any girl would like. Aunt Ruth hadn’t 
forgotten anything. She even had a doll bed in 
the corner for Dresda. 

Oh! Katie sat up as she thought about Dresda. 
She wondered if the same thing had happened 
last night that had happened the night before? 

Sure enough! Dresda wasn’t in her bed. Katie 
remembered tucking her in carefully too. 

Quickly Katie slid from her own bed and 
looked under it. There was Dresda on the floor 
—just as she had been yesterday morning. 

That settled it! Aunt Ruth wouldn't listen 
when Katie tried to tell her that Jerry had 
sneaked in and thrown her doll under the bed. 
She said it was wrong to accuse someone of 
something unless you had proof. She said Katie 
should not jump to conclusions. 

Well, Dresda certainly did not get up and 
walk all by herself! Katie put Dresda in her 
little bed and got dressed. 

Rags, Aunt Ruth’s little black Scotty, was 
waiting for Katie at the foot of the stairs. He 
Wagged his short tail as she came down. 

_ “Hello, Rags,” Katie said without any feel- 
ing in the greeting. She was too angry with Jerry 
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at that moment to pay much attention to Rags. 
She hurried into the breakfast room, Jerry was 
already eating. 
“Well, Mr. Smart,” Katie said, pausing in 
the doorway. “I just guess this time you'll have 
to admit that you threw Dresda under my bed.” 
“I did not,” Jerry protested, his mouth full 
of Aunt Ruth’s delicious pancakes. “I didn’t go 
near your room.” 
“You did so!” 


“Here, here. What’s all this?” Aunt Ruth 


_ asked, coming from the kitchen with a big plat- 


ter of hot cakes, 

“He threw Dresda under my bed again,” 
Katie said. 

Aunt Ruth put the platter on the table and 
looked at Jerry. “Did you?” she asked. 

“Of course I didn’t. What would I want to 
throw her old doll under the bed for?” 

“Because you didn’t want me to bring her, 
that’s why!’ Katie’s head bobbed to emphasize 
the accusation. 

“You know what I said yesterday.” Aunt. 
Ruth sat down, motioning Katie to her chair. 

Katie slid into it. “I know,” she said. “But 


“There isn’t any ‘but’ to it,” Aunt Ruth said 
firmly. ““We always wait until we are sure be- 
fore we accuse a person of something.” 

“But Dresda was under my bed again,” Katie 
protested. 

“Ha, ha, ha,” Jerry said in mock amusement. 
“The dancing doll. Maybe she dances about the 
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room during the night and gets so dizzy that she 
just collapses by the time she reaches your bed. 


Ha, ha, ha.” 


“We don’t make fun of things we don’t un- 
derstand either,” Aunt Ruth reminded him. 
“Are you sure, darling, that you put the doll 


in her bed?” she asked Katie. 


“Yes, I am sure. And really, Aunt Ruth, Jerry 
is just impossible sometimes. Even Mother says 
so. When you know him better——” 

“I know him now,” Aunt Ruth said quickly. 


“And I know you. You are my 
two precious guests. We must 
not spoil our nice visit by quar- 
reling. We'll solve the mystery 
of the disappearing doll in 
good time. But now let’s get the 
dishes washed and hurry down 
to the beach for our morning 
dip.” 

Rags joined them as they left 
the house. He scampered along 
in front of them, stopping from 
time to time to bark at bugs and 
worms. Then he had to run 
very fast on his short legs to 
catch up. By the time they 
reached the beach his tongue 
was hanging out and he was 
panting hard. 

“Poor Rags,” Jerry said, pat- 
ting his head. “You work too 
hard.” 


“You mean he’s so fat and 
lazy that he can’t stand a little 
exercise,” Aunt Ruth said, wad- 
ing into the surf. 


The day passed very pleas- 
antly, and Katie forgot her 
troubles until she went to her 
room to go to bed. Then she 
had an idea. She would stay 
awake and see what happened. 

She piled her pillows against 
the headboard and snuggled 
back against them, pulling the 
sheet over her, and folding it 
neatly back beneath her arms. 
She clasped her hands and 
waited. 


But she had played hard all 
day. Even sitting up straight 
couldn’t keep her awake. She 
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drowsed off to sleep soon after climbing into bed, 
A sound beneath her bed wakened her, She 
sat up startled, not remembering at first why 
she was propped against the pillows. Then she 
remembered Dresda. 
She leaned over the side of the bed expecting 


in the pale moonlight to see Jerry creeping across 


Our Baby 
By Susan Hoagland 


I'd like to hold her in my 
arms, 
But Mother says, “Not 
yet; 
Your little arms aren’t 
strong enough 
To hold our precious 
pet.” 


So I stand very near her 
crib, 
And hold her little hand, 
Or let her pull my hair in 
front, 
As much as I can stand. 


To make her laugh I tickle 
toes, 
Oh, just the softest 
touch, 


And say, “I’m your own 
brother, dear, 
Who loves you _ very 
much.” 


the floor. She intended to pounce right out be- 
fore he could get away. 

But there was no sign of Jerry. Maybe he had 
sneaked in and out before she heard him. Quickly 


she snapped on her bedside 
lamp and slid to her feet on 
the floor. 

Her mouth dropped open in 
amazement as she looked at 
Dresda’s bed. There was a 
black bundle in it, a bundle 
that blinked at the sudden light 
and wagged its tail. 


“Rags!” Katie exclaimed. 
“What are you doing in Dres- 
da’s bed?” 

Rags wagged his tail a little 
faster in explanation. Katie 
looked under her own bed. 
There was Dresda. Katie picked 
her up and went over to look 
at Rags. “You were pretty 
smart, weren’t you, skedaddling 
before anyone caught you in 
the mornings?” She began to 
laugh. 

Aunt Ruth hurried into the 
room, tying the cord to her 
dressing gown as she came. 
“Are you all right, darling?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“Oh, yes.” Katie laughed 
again, pointing to Rags. 
“Look.” 

“Why, the little rascal,” 
Aunt Ruth said. “He must like 
it better than his own bed.” 
She and Katie both laughed 
heartily. 


Then they stopped laughing 


abruptly and looked at each 


other. 
“See what I meant?” Aunt 
Ruth asked. 


Katie hung her head. “I'm 
(Please turn to page 25) 
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Happiness 


By Bula Hahn 


Copyright 1951 by the author 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


What the Story Told Before 


Jet, Sarah, and Lonny Stockwell lived with their 
parents in a log cabin. Dave Jackson, an orphan, lived 
with them. Their friends the Tanners, the Buxtons, 
and their Indian neighbors Moon Flower and Run- 
ning Deer lived on nearby homesteads. 

When Aunt Suzanne Stockwell decided that she 
would not be able to teach their little school the 
boys and girls asked Jet to teach them. 

Mr. Tanner took Tod and Jet with him to the 
settlement. While they were there Jet received a 
letter from his grandfather inviting him to come 
back to the bluegrass country and go to school. When 
Jet got home Mother was not there, but he read 
the letter to the family. Sarah was disappointed be- 
cause she was not asked to go. Dave offered to take 
Jet's place on the homestead. Jet went out to think 
things over. When he came back in the house Mother 
still had not come home, There was a loud knock 
at the door. Uncle John stepped in and announced 
that he and Aunt Suzanne were the proud parents 
of a baby girl! 


Part Six 


EWS OF Uncle John and Aunt Suzanne's 
baby girl caused much excitement. No 
one remembered the next morning to ask about 
the secret that Mr. Buxton had promised to tell. 
And Mr. Tanner had said that Mr. Buxton 
planned to come over today. Even Grandfather’s 


letter that Jet brought from the settlement was 
forgotten for a time. 

A baby girl! Jet and Sarah and Lonny had a 
new cousin! Of course Mother had stayed all 
night at Uncle John’s cabin to help care for the 
baby. “She will stay several days—a week may- 
be,” Father said. “But Sarah’s a big girl now; 
this will be a good time for her to show how 
well she can cook.” 

Sarah was willing, but the excitement was 
too much for her. The first thing she did when 
she started to fry mush at the hearth for break- 
fast was to burn her fingers on the iron griddle 
as it sat over the live coals. 

“Tl stay inside and help Sarah get break- 
fast on the table,” Jet said, looking at Dave, 
“if you'll do my chores.” 

“Tll do your chores,” Dave said, his eyes 
twinkling, “if you'll fry the mush brown and 
crispy and fill up the sorghum pitcher.” 

“Agreed!” Jet exclaimed, 

As soon as the door swung shut behind Dave, 
Sarah said to Jet, “I wonder what Uncle John and 
Aunt Suzanne will name the baby?” But without 
waiting for an answer she talked on. “I’m glad 
I learned to knit. I’m going to knit the baby a 
pair of booties. I will, I mean, if Mother will 
turn the heels and close the toes for me. Oh, 
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Morning Prayer 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


God’s love is all around, 
On earth and sea, in air; 

I cannot go where He is not 
For He is everywhere! 


Jetty, isn’t it wonderful having 
a new cousin?” 

“Uh-huh,” Jet said. 

“Won't Grandfather and 
Grandmother be surprised?” 
Sarah set the pile of plates on 
the table and looked straight 
at her brother. “Why, Jetty, 
maybe you'll be the first one 
to tell them!” 

Jet was turning mush on the 
griddle at the hearth, but he 
stood up and faced Sarah. He 
knew as he looked at her that 
all the disappointment about 
not being asked to go to Grand- 
father’s home had gone from 
his sister's heart. She did not 
want to leave the new baby. Jet 
opened his mouth to speak, 
then closed his lips quickly. He 
leaned over and gave his atten- 
tion to the mush. What he had 
to say would wait until Father 


_ was back in the cabin. 


But Father and Dave came in 
talking about the new wind- 
break that was needed in the 
corral. It should be shoulder 
high and braced well. When 
winter came it would keep 
snowdrifts from the outdoor 
feed racks. They had already 
brought up poles from the tim- 
ber; it was time now to dig the 
postholes. When breakfast was 
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over Father got the almanac off 
the high shelf and looked to see 
when the first snow was due 
in these parts. 

“It says here that snow will 
come after Thanksgiving,” he 
told them. “It will be cloudy 


and cold, with snow falling in- 


termittently—that means off 
and on,” he explained. He 
closed the almanac and put it 


’ back on the shelf. “Sounds as if 


we might get a big one.” 


“And it’s just about two 
weeks till Thanksgiving,” Dave 
reminded them. “Sure glad the 
poles are on the ground and 
ready—I'll start diggin’ the 
holes this mornin’.” 

Pride sprang from the step 
outside the door and_ tore 
through the yard barking his 
loudest. He was answered with 
more barks. Jet hurried across 
the room and opened the door 
in time to see Mr. Buxton and 
Mr. Tanner ride into the yard 
and get off their horses. The 
Tanner dogs had followed the 
riders. Both men were smiling. 


Mr. Tanner’s eyes twinkled 
when he looked at Jet. “I told 
you,” he said, ‘that you'd know 
the secret by today.” 

“Come in, friends, come in,” 
Father called as he joined Jet 
on the step. “Had your break- 
fast?” 

“Before sunup,” Mr. Buxton 
said, and Mr. Tanner nodded. 

“We were a little later than 
usual this morning,” Father 
said. “Mrs. Stockwell stayed 
over at Brother John’s place 
last night. Of course you know 
about the baby.” 

“Yes, my wife told me when 
she got home last night about 
dark,” Mr. Tanner said. “We 
told Buxton when he came by 
this mornin’. Sure proud for 
John and Suzanne.” 

The men sat down on the 


bench facing Father. Jet sat on 
the floor and leaned against the 
wall near the hearth. “Tanner 
here and Neighbor Jeffries,” 
Mr. Buxton began, “said | 
should be the one to explain our 
plan to Jet, since I was the first 
to say as how it would be a 
good thing. But Tanner is doing 
the most, he ought——” 


“Tt means more to me than 
it does to the rest,” Mr. Tanner 
interrupted. 


Father held up his hand like 
a man sometimes does at a pub- 
lic gathering when he wants to 
talk. “Friends,” he said, “that 
day at the get-together I asked 
you to wait to tell about your 
plan until Tanner and the boys 
got back from the settlement. I 
didn’t want to get the children 
all excited, but more than that 
I wanted to give you time to 
think over your proposition. | 
see you both are still in favor 
of it.” 

“More than ever,” Mr, Tan- 
ner declared. 

“The situation has changed,” 
Father explained. “At the set- 
tlement Jet got a letter from 
his grandfather: He invited Jet 
to come back and stay at his 
home and go to school. It 
would be the same school that 
Jet and Sarah attended before 
we moved out here.” Father 
looked at his two friends, then 
into the fire. “I have told him 
that he may go.” 

The two men stared at each 
other. Mr. Buxton took his baa- 
danna from his hip pocket and 
mopped his forehead. Mr. Tan- 
ner turned his old black hat 
round and round in his hands. 
Dave and Sarah and Lonny sat 
on the bench over by the table. 
Lonny whined, ‘“Why don’t my 
mamma come home?” Sarah 
took hold of his hand. “Sh 
h-h,” she whispered, but she 
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Slowly Jet got up from the 
floor. He pushed his hair back 
from his forehead, and sticking 
his hands deep into his side 
pockets, he gave his jeans an 
upward hitch. “But, Father, 
I'm not going to Grandfather’s 


‘ home,” he said steadily. “I 


made up my mind last night 
before Uncle John came over.” 

“Oh, come now,” Mr. Tan- 
ner said. ‘““We don’t want to 
stand in your way.” 


“No, not that,” Mr. Buxton 
agreed quickly. “The children 
in this neighborhood will have 
to wait. What your grandfather 
has offered is your chance—you 
should take it while you can.” 

“My grandfather never gave 
anything to anybody and then 
took it back again,” Jet said de- 
fending his decision. “This 
winter I want to stay here and 
help Tod and Nancy and Dave 
learn to read and write—Run- 
ning Deer and Moonflower too. 
Maybe next year someone will 
homestead close enough to 
teach school like Aunt Suzanne 
did last winter. Anyway I can 
go to Grandfather's some other 
time.” 

Jet looked at Mr. Tanner 
then at Mr. Buxton. “Father 
says a neighborhood is like a 
big family—everyone in it must 
share if everyone is to be hap- 
py. I want to stay and help my 
friends.” 

“Neighbors,” Father said, 
“you may go ahead, and. ex- 
plain your plan.” 

“You don’t mean,” Mr.. Bux- 
ton said, “that you'll let Jet 
do this thing?” 

“I told him he could decide 
the matter for himself, and it 
seems that he has.” Father’s 
smile-was good to see. 

Dave left the bench at the 


table and went over and sat 
down on the floor near the 
place where Jet stood. Jet slid 
to the floor beside him. Sarah 
and Lonny crossed the room. 
Lonny climbed up in his fa- 
ther’s lap. Sarah stood beside 
him with her arm around his 
shoulder. 


“T’ve known you a long time, 
Stockwell, and you seldom 
make mistakes,’ Mr. Buxton 
said. “So if that’s the way it is 
—TI’ll say what I rode over to 
say.” He moved to a more com- 
fortable position on the bench. 
“At the get-together—while 
the women folks fixed dinner 
—the men stood around down 
at the sawmill and talked.” 


“I wouldn’t say you stood 
around,’ Mr. Tanner said. 
“You all helped load the lum- 
ber on the wagon that I took 
to the settlement.” 


“Well, anyway,” Mr. Buxton 
continued, “someone said that 
it was too bad that we couldn’t 


have school this winter. We 


all agreed to that. Tanner here 
volunteered to give enough 
slabs to build a small school- 
house if we could find a teach- 
er. Right off, Jeffries and John 
said they'd pitch in and help 
build it. I said I'd help too. 
Then we all just looked at each 
other. What good would a 
schoolhouse do when we had 
no teacher?” 


Around the fire there in the 
cabin no one said a word, and 
Mr. Buxton talked on. “Then 
I remembered Matty telling 
about the day in the hickory 
grove when the boys and girls 
voted to make Jet their teacher. 
I knew Jet could teach the oth- 
ers a lot if he would. He knows 
more than any of them except 
Ben Jeffries. Ben’s all right— 
he’s just a little mischievous at 
times. 


Evening Prayer 
By Faith Cornwall 


For health and strength and 
things to do, 

For happiness the whole day 
through, 

For all that makes my life 
such fun 

I thank Thee, Lord, when day 
is done. 


““Yes,”’ Mr. Buxton said smil- 
ing, “we decided Jet was the 
one to help out. So we all said, 
why not? We could build a 
slab-room cabin—fireplace and 
all—in Stockwell’s yard. Build 
it close to the other cabin with a 
small runway between. Then 
Jet's father and mother could 
sort of keep an eye on things. 
I've never been one to turn 
young folks loose too soon.” 

Jet’s shoulders came up with 
a jerk, and his eyes seemed to 


“get bigger and bigger. Sarah's 


mouth fell open, but for once 
no words came. Mr. Buxton 
explained further: “Now this is 
to be a business proposition. A 
subscription school, we'll call 
it. Next spring when the boys 
have to help in the fields and 
school closes, the boys and girls 
will know a lot more than they 
do now. And Jet and his pa and 
ma will have an extra room for 
their trouble.” 

Jet and Dave got up from 
the floor. Dave looked almost 
pale under his freckles. Jet tried 


to speak, he opened and shut 
(Continued on page 21) 
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ED smiled down on his three-year-old sister 
Anne. They were hurrying through the long 
gtass toward the tree house the Spartans had 
built in the Sloan pasture, and her hand trembled 
in his. She was worried about her doll and 
needed his help. 

“It’s ‘most night, Red,” she pleaded. “You'll 
get Tuggles for me, won’t you?” 

“If she’s up there, I'll get her,” he promised. 

He liked to see Anne laughing and happy; 
and she could not be happy without Tuggles. 
She kept the doll with her all the time, even tak- 
ing it to bed with her. 

“T know I left her up there,” she said earnestly. 
“Coralee was reading to me, and I put Tuggles 
on a limb. I forgot her when we came down.” 

“O. K.,” said Red indulgently. “But let's 
hurry.” 


He and Anne had left the Spartans playing © 


baseball back of the barn, and he wanted to get 
back to the game. 

“See?” Anne cried. “See the blue up there? 
That’s Tuggle’s dress! The pretty, full one Cora- 
lee made her.” 

Red's eyes followed her pointing finger. Tug- 
gles was there. But he saw something more. 
Between the doll and the top of the ladder the 
Spartans had fixed against the tree was a big, 
dark mass that looked like a basketball. It was 
not there at noon when he came out to call Anne 
and his cousin Coralee. As he watched, bees 
came flying to it, buzzing around it and settling 
on it. They were swarming and hunting a new 
place to live! 

Anne was on the stile beside him, and he 
showed them to her. 
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“Those must be from Mr. Sutton’s 
apiary,” he explained. “You stay here, 
and I'll go telephone him. We can't 


get Tuggles as long as the swarm’s there. Wait 


and I'll be back.” 

He did not see her eyes fill with tears and 
her lips tremble, for he whirled and ran for 
the house. He knew that any minute one of the 
scouts that the bees had sent out to hunt a new 
home might return and lead them to a hollow 


tree or some other place that they could use. 


Then Mr. Sutton might lose them. 
When he came to the baseball game, he called: 
“A swarm of bees—in the tree house. I’m going 
to call Sutton’s.”” He glanced back at his sister, 
and what he saw made him change his mind. 
“You call them, Coralee. I've got to get back to 
Anne—quick!”’ 

He was right. Anne had not ‘understood his 
instructions or had forgotten them in her eager- 
ness to get her doll. She did not know how dan- 
gerous a swarm of bees could be. She was half- 
way up the ladder to the tree house; and she had 
never climbed that far alone. 

“Anne!” he shouted. “Anne, come down!” 

She did not seem to hear. So he stopped call- 
ing but kept on running. 

Anne was too short to climb fast. He was 
grateful for that; but still he was afraid that 
she might fall or that a straggler bee might sting 
her. He could not bear to see her hurt, and he 
blamed himself for leaving her. She would have 
done as he told her if she had understood. 

“Anne,” he panted, getting closer. “Wait for 
me. You'll get hurt!” 

She turned an anxious, tearstained face to 


him while her hand reached for the top of the 


ladder. 
““What’ll hurt me, Red?” she asked. 
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“Bees have stingers,” he said. ‘They sting 

ple with them.” 

Her hand found the top of the ladder, but 
she kept looking at him. 

“I need Tuggles,” she repeated uncertainly. 
“And you didn’t come back.” 

“Sure, I came back,” he said. 

Now he was at the foot of the ladder. Three 
steps up, and he caught hold of her ankle so 
that she could not climb any higher. 

Bees were flying just over her head, their small 
wings whirling noisily. Breathless from running, 
he cried: “If you go up there, you'll get stung. 
It'll hurt like being stuck with a pin. So you’d 
better slide down on my shoulders and let me 
take you away from here.” 

“Please don’t let the bees stick Tuggles!’”’ she 
wailed piteously, and her tears started again. 

“They don’t hurt dolls,” Red told her. “They 
just hurt people and animals.” 

Anne looked up at the flutter of blue dress, 
and Red could see her small throat jerk with sobs 
that he could not hear. To him, it looked as 
though she was going to climb closer to Tuggles 
in spite of the hold he had on her. 

Behind him, he heard Andy, Coralee, Bob, 
Chink, and Kegs come running to see the swarm 
of bees. 

“If you don’t get on my shoulders and let 
me take you down,” he insisted, “you can’t play 
up there any more. Please come, Anne!” 


Whether it was the threat or his coaxing, he 


did not know. Anne’s knees bent, and she came 
down on his shoulders. 

He could hear her crying as he began a slow 
descent, The first step down, he put his hand on 
a bee and felt the stab of its sting. He did not 
cty out. The hurt was not so important to him 
as getting Anne out of danger. 


Swiftly he retreated with her on his shoulders. 


He took another step and reached the ground. 
Swiftly he retreated with her on his shoulders 
to join the other Spartans at a safe distance 
from the dark mass in the tree. 

“I want my doll,” Anne pleaded in a soft, 
tear-filled voice. 

“You're lucky not to be up there yourself,” 
Chink tried to console her. 

Andy patted her and said, “Swarming bees 
don’t usually sting; but if you bother them, 
they're really dangerous!” 

“Shall I take her down?” Coralee asked. 

Red shook his head. 

“She’s safer where she is,” he said. “Did you. 
get Mr. Sutton?” 

Coralee did not need to answer, for just then 
Mr. Sutton’s big green automobile rolled up 
to the pasture fence. He was a tall man with 
black hair and eyes, and he moved quietly and 
smoothly as he took a long pole from the car 
and a box that Red recognized as part of a stand 
for bees. 

Red remembered what Mr. Sutton once told 
him about not jarring bees or moving suddenly 
and frightening them. That, he said, was good 
insurance against being stung; and he began 
proving it. 

He climbed the ladder and wedged the box 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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TUFFY whirled his 

twirly tail and nosed 
about the pen, wondering 
just how long it was till 
time to eat again. 

He wouldn’t eat his 
vegetables as he was told 
to do. Grass and weeds 
grew in his pen and other 
green things too, but 
Stuffy was too lazy to hunt 


about for food; he waited till the trough was- 


filled; then he was very rude. His brothers and 
his sisters always tried to get their share, but 
he’d see the farmer coming, and he’d run and 
beat them there. And when they lined up in a 
row, he’d push and shove and crowd and get 
his greedy snout in first. What's more, he ate 
out loud. Sometimes he’d get right in the trough 
with food up to his chin, and scarcely leave the 
others room to get their noses in. 

His mother often said to him: “The way you 
eat is wrong; although rich foods may please 
your taste, they'll never make you strong. If 
you just eat the things you like, well—all I 
have to say, you'll get so fat that corkscrew tail 
may pop right off someday.” 

But Stuffy smiled and told himself: “I'll live 
a life of ease. I'll do the things I like to do and 
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eat the way I please.” 

But soon he was too lazy to play and jump 
about, and when the other pigs played games, 
they always left him out. 

One day when he was feeling bored he saw 
to his surprise an opening in the pigpen fence— 
one just about his size. Stuffy slowly wiggled 
through—it wasn’t very wide—and, slightly 
scratched but curious, he found himself outside. 

Not far away a mother hen, with chicks like 
fluffy balls, was clucking over grains of com 
with happy clucks and calls. 

“Food,” said Stuffy, “yellow corn—here’s 
where I have some fun.” He turned toward the 
chicken yard, then broke into a run. 

“Mind your manners,” said the hen. She gave 
his nose a peck, and then she placed another of 
his roly-poly neck. 
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“Oink,” squealed Stuffy, “‘oink-oink-oink!” 
And as he turned about, she gave his tail a peck 
so hard it took the curl right out. Stuffy squealed 
still louder, and without a backward look he 
hurried to the barnyard, oinking every step he 
took. 

“Hello,” he said to Mrs. Cow. She smiled and 
tossed her head. “Hello, what’s all the rush 
about? You're out of breath?” she said. 


“I'm hungry,” Stuffy answered. “You're very 
impolite to stand there chewing something and 
not give me a bite.” 

“I'm chewing my cud,” she told him. “I've 
none to pass around. All cows chew cuds. You 
eat some grass; there’s plenty on the ground. I 
make grass into milk,” she said; “you drink it 
every day. I share my food, as all cows do— 
now run along and play.” 


“I'm hungry,” Stuffy mumbled, as he nosed 
along the ground. “Those few small grains of 
corn I grabbed are bouncing round and round.” 
Then he stopped. “A bucket!” His eyes came 
open wide. He sniffed. “It smells good,” Stuffy 
thought; ‘there must be mash inside.” 

Cautiously he looked about. No one was in 
sight. ““No one to push aside,” he thought. “I'll 
eat it, every bite. Yes, it’s full of fresh-made 
mash,” said Stuffy with a grin, and every mouth- 
ful Stuffy ate, his head went farther in. He ate 
and kept on eating till he found, to his surprise, 
he couldn't see—his head was in clear up above 
his eyes. He winked and blinked and flapped his 
ears and tried to look about; then he found his 
head was stuck—he couldn’t get it out! 

“Oink-oink,” he squealed. It echoed back, 
“Oink-oink.” 

“It’s growing dark; I can’t 
see where I’m going— 
HELP! What's that I hear? 
A bark!” Stuffy’s heart went 
thump-bump-jump. “‘It’s 
Nip, the dog. Oh, dear!” 
And quicker than a cat can 
scat, Nip nipped him in the 
rear! 

Stuffy ran this way, then 
that, then full of fright and 
mash into the pond, squeal, 
pail, and all he went head- 
first:—kersplash! 


The water trickled on his 
nose. He gave a gurgling 
cough, and as he scrambled 
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for the bank, the pail came tumbling off. And 
Nip, his tail between his legs, was heading for 
the shed. He’d never seen a “something” with a 
bucket for a head! 

Stuffy smiled. “I’m lucky. Now Ill go back 
home again; that is,” he said, “if I can find 
that opening in my pen.” 

Finally he found it, and his nose went through 
all right, but when his tummy started through 
the hole fit rather tight. “Oink-oink,” he 
squealed, “help, Mother, help! My middle won’t 
come through; I’m halfway in and halfway out. 
Whatever shall I do?” 

“Td like to help you, Stuffy,” said his mother 
in distress. “You'll have to push yourself back 
out and sleep outside, I guess. And listen, Stuffy, 
if you'll go to bed without your dinner and never 
even dream of food, tomorrow you'll be thinner.” 

Stuffy wiggled, pushed, and pulled, and kicked 
his feet about till after while he budged a bit, 
then dip-slip, he was out. 

He lay down on the cool green grass. He 
sniffed. “This grass smells good; when I’m 
back in my pen again I'll eat the things I should. 
And I won't be so greedy and so rude to every- 
one. Doing things all by myself is really not 
much fun.” And with his bright eyes tightly 
closed, his breathing slow and deep, his mother 
just beyond the fence, he soon fell fast asleep. 

Next morning he awakened while the grass 
was wet with dew, and when he scrambled 
through the hole, his tummy went through too. 
And Stuffy, damp and hungry but a wiser little 


pig, let his breakfast wait until he danced a 


happy little jig. 
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NCE after Jesus and His disciples had been 

teaching in and about Jerusalem for a 
time, they decided to go to Galilee. Now there 
were two ways by which a person could go to 
Galilee from Jerusalem. The shorter way was 
over the mountains north of Jerusalem and 
across the country of Samaria. The longer way 


was down the mountains to the river Jordan, 


then along the river, which flowed around and 
below Samaria. 

When the Jews went to Galilee from Jerusa- 
lem they traveled the longer way, for they hated 
the people in Samaria and would not even cross 


‘their country. If by chance a Jew did meet a 


Samaritan, he would not speak to him. 

But Jesus knew no hatred. He knew that all 
people are God’s children and that all men are 
brothers. So Jesus and His disciples went the 
shorter way whenever they wished to go into 
Galilee. 

One morning they stopped about the sixth 
hour beside an old well near the little town of 
Sychar, The well had been dug many hundreds 
of years before by Jacob, a loved ancestor of 
both the Samaritans and the Jews. But even 
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though the well was old the water was still 
sweet and pure. Many people came to drink, and 
many more came with containers to take water 
home with them. 

Although it was early morning, Jesus and 
His disciples were tired from walking. They 
were hungry too. So Jesus sat down on a stone 
to rest while His disciples went into the little 
town to buy food. He had not waited long be- 
fore a woman, carrying a water jug on her head 
and a rope in her hand, came to the well. 

Jesus knew at a glance that the woman was 4 
Samaritan. But He knew too that she was one 
of God’s children. Besides this He knew all the 
things the woman had done in her lifetime and 
that she needed His teaching. Jesus looked at her 
kindly, and His manner was friendly when He 
said, “Please give me a drink of water.” 

The woman must have been greatly surprised. 
She knew by His clothes and His speech that 
Jesus was a Jew. And He had spoken to her! He 
not only had spoken to her, He had asked a favor 
of her, By asking a favor, He placed Himself in 
the position of receiving a favor from het—4 
Samaritan. The woman could not understand 
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“T am a Samaritan woman,” she told Him. 
“Why is it that you, a Jew, ask me for a drink?” 

Jesus may have told her that He asked for a 
drink because He was thirsty. But the Bible 
records only that Jesus told her: “If you knew 
what is God’s gift and who it is that asked for a 
drink, you would ask of Him and He would 
give you living water. And those who drink of 
the living water never thirst again.” 

The woman looked at Jesus in amazement. 
“Sir, where would you get this water? You have 
nothing to draw with and the well is deep. Are 
you greater than our father Jacob?” 

The friendly way in which Jesus talked to 
her made the woman forget her hatred of the 
Jews. She said to Him, “Give 


“One is coming who is called the Christ,” the 
woman said. “When He comes He will tell us 
all things.” 

_ “I that speak to you am the Christ,” Jesus 
told her. 

The disciples returned just then with food 
from the little town. They wondered among 
themselves when they saw Jesus talking with 
one of the despised Samaritans. They no doubt 
noticed the friendly way in which the Master 
talked, but none was bold enough to question 
Him. 

In her excitement at coming face to face with 
a man of God who said He was the Christ the 
woman forgot her errand. Leaving her rope-and 


me some of this living water so 
that I need not come to the well 
any more.” 

Jesus talked quietly with the 
woman as one friend talks with 
another. He explained that the 
“living water’ of which He 
spoke was not water like that in 
Jacob’s well. He was likening 
the Spirit of God in the hearts 
of men to “living water.” The 
inward joy that comes with 
knowing that God is our Father 
and that we are His children 
was the “living water” of 
which He was speaking. 

. The friendly way in which 
Jesus talked dissolved the wom- 
an’s rebellion against Him—a 


water jug beside the well, she 
God Is Good 


ran back to her home in the 
town. “Come,” she said to all 
she met. “There is a man at 
Jacob’s well who told me all 
the things that ever I did. He 
speaks knowingly of God. Can 
it be that He really is the 
Christ?” 

Many of the townspeople 
went to the well with the wom- 
an. The friendly way in which 
Jesus spoke to them made the 
Samaritans forget their hatred 
and they asked many questions. 

Jesus told them that God is 
the Father of all and that all 
men are brothers. One of the 
best ways to show the heavenly 
Father our love, He said, is for 


By Kathryn S. Gibson 


God is gracious, God is good, 
God is everywhere, 

Watching us and guiding us 
With His loving care. 


When we speak our evening 
prayer 
To His listening ear, 
We may then lie down and 
sleep 
Knowing He will hear. 


When we waken once again 
With the morning light, 
We may say a thankful word 
For the peaceful night. 


Jew. He told her many things 

about her past life that no ordinary stranger 
could have known. “Surely you are a prophet of 
God,” the woman said finally. 


The Samaritans worshiped God in the same 
manner as the Jews did, but +’:2y had their own 
priests and temples in the’: own country. “Our 
fathers worshiped here on this mountain, but 
the Jews say that Jerusalem is the only place 
where men should worship. Tell me who is 
tight,” the woman begged. 

“The time is coming when men shall worship 
God in many places other than on this mountain 
or in Jerusalem,” Jesus answered. “It does not 
matter whether men worship God on the moun- 
taintop or in the valley, in a temple or in secret. 
God is Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in Spirit.” 


. each one to love and treat all 
others as his brothers and sisters. He said that 
men should look to God for the good things 
in life with the same love and trust that a little 
child looks to his eathly father for care and 
protection. 

Because of the friendly way in which Jesus 
talked the Samaritans listened, and listening to 
His words, they believed that He was the savior 
of the world. 

Then in the same friendly way the people 
asked Jesus and His disciples to stay awhile 
with them in Sychar. So for two days Jesus taught 
His gospel of love. Then He and His disciples 
went on to Galilee. When Jesus had gone on 
His way the Samaritans said, “We know that 
He is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.” 
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By Elsie Lindgren 


Jolly B. Joyful 

Jumped out of bed; 
Whimpy N. Whine 

Just covered his head! 


Jolly was early, 
But Whimpy was late, 
With all of his clothes 
In a terrible state! 


Jolly was dressed 
With the greatest of care; 
She cleaned all her fingernails, 
Brushed up her hair. 
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When things go Wrong I 
do not fret, 


For through God’s ie 
my needs are met, 


My Father listens when I 
pray 
And gives me courage 
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Jet’s Happiness 


(Continued from page 11) 


his mouth; he stood first on one 
foot then on the other. He 
looked at his father then back 
to the two men. They were all 
standing now. 

glad,” Jet mois- 
tened his lips with his tongue, 
“I'm glad I didn’t know about 
this before. I’m glad you kept 
the secret until now. I'll write 
to Grandfather, so he'll under- 
stand. But I want him to know 
I stayed because I really wanted 
to help.” 

“Sure, son.’” Mr. Buxton pat- 
ted Jet on the shoulder. “We 
all know—and will always re- 
member—that you made your 
decision without any induce- 
ment on our part.” 


“Let’s be goin’,”” Mr. Tanner 
said. ““Tod will be wantin’ to 
tide over on the first load of 
slabs.” 

The men went outside with 
Father, and Jet and Dave fol- 
lowed. They all walked round 
and round the cabin looking 
over the ground. Finally it was 
decided to make the slab room 
in line with the present cabin, 
leaving a twelve foot runway 
between. In this way both cab- 
ins would face the yard gate. 
Mr. Buxton and Mr. Tanner 
then got on their horses and 
rode away. Father went to the 
corral, 

Jet and Dave stood in the 
yard where the schoolhouse was 
soon to be. Dave told Jet, “If 
you want to help Sarah do the 
cookin’, I'll go help your pa 
dig postholes for the wind- 
break.” But neither of them 


moved; they just stood there © 


looking down at the ground. 
_Jet,” Dave said after a while. 
I ain’t never had a brother, 


but if I did—I’d want him to be 
jes like you.” 

“We can be make-believe 
brothers,” Jet said. 

Dave kicked at the dry 
leaves, and his voice shook just 
a little. “I aim to try harder 
to learn—harder ‘an a body 
ever did.” 

“I figured you would,” Jet 
told him. “That’s why I 
stayed.” 

“Jetty,” Sarah called from 
the door, “if you'll bring in a 
basket of turnips, I'll get them 
on to cook.” 

Jet went to the garden and 
raked the dry leaves from a 
pile of turnips. These had been 
left for immediate use; the rest 
of the turnips had been holed 
away in the ground for winter. 
He filled the basket and took 
it to the cabin. Sarah was still 
wide-eyed. ‘‘Honestly, Jetty, 
didn’t you even dream what 
Mr. Buxton’s secret was 
about ?” 

‘“Honestly—cross my heart,” 
he said. “I never knew any 
more about it than you did.” 

“Do . you’ know,” 
beamed, “sometimes things just 
happen better than we could 
have planned them ourselves. 
Like—well, like a fairy gave us 
a wish or something. I couldn't 
have wished for anything as 
nice as this. A new cabin right 
here in our own yard! And Ben 
and Matty and Tod and Nancy 
and Running Deer and Moon- 
flower all coming here to our 
place every day except Sunday.” 

“Don’t forget,” Jet said, 
“that you are expected to study 
your lessons.” 

“T won’t. I mean, I won’t for- 
get,” Sarah promised. “T’ll 
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study hard—really I will. But 
we can play at recess and after 
we eat our lunch. Will you and 
I eat our lunch in the school- 
house like the others do?” 

Jet grinned, picked up a 
knife, and started peeling tur- 
nips. When the turnips were in 
the big kettle and hanging on 
the crane over the fire, Sarah 
mixed batter for corn pone. Jet 
went to the spring and brought 
two buckets of water. He 
brought a crock of milk and a 
saucer of butter from the cup- 
board outside the door. Sarah 
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set the table, and when the sun 
said it was noon, they had din- 
ner ready. Lonny rang the bell 
that brought Father and Dave 
hurrying from the corral. 

Sarah put the corn pone on 
the table, big, round, and baked 
to a golden brown. “Fit for a 
king,” Father told her. 

She smiled at the praise. “Af- 
ter I’ve washed and dried the 
dishes, may I ride Kutha over 
to see our new cousin?” 

“No farther than that, it 
won't hurt the pony to carry all 


three of you. Jet can hold Lon- 


can ride behind, as you often 
do.” 

“Let Lonny ride with Sarah,” 
Jet suggested. “I'll walk along 
beside them.” The three of 
them had ridden Kutha in times 
past, but today Jet wanted to 
walk; he could think better. 
And he had no trouble in keep- 
ing up with them, for Lonny 
said as soon as Jet lifted him 
up on the pony, “Sarah, prom- 
ise you won't let Kutha trot.” 

Jet’s mind hurried even more 
than his feet. He thought of the 
trip to the settlement, his meet- 
ing with Larry and Bob, the lit- 
tle primer their father had 
loaned him. He thought of the 
fifth-grade reader that his 


| mother had wanted so much, 


of Grandfather's letter, of Mr. 
Buxton’s secret. The secret was 
a secret no longer, but it still 
was a big surprise. He thought 
of his mother; he had not seen 
her since before he went to the 
settlement. He had lots to tell 
her. 

“Jetty,” Sarah asked, “do you 
suppose the new schoolhouse 
can be built and ready before 
the big snow comes that the 
almanac tells about?” 

“T don’t know,” he told her. 
“What I’m wondering is— 
what will Mother think of my 
decision about school ?” 

(To be continued) 


Red and the Beeman 


(Continued from page 13) 


close to the small branch with 
its dark burden. 

“Will he get Tuggles?” 
Anne whispered against Red's 
ear. 

“No,” said Red. “That's my 
job. Please don’t cry, Anne. 
Watch him!” 
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Back on the ground, Mr. 
Sutton explained: “I left a lit- 
tle honey inside. Some of them 
will smell it and start after it. 
Maybe I can hurry them.” 


He lifted the pole and 
touched the branch that held 
the bees. He pushed it up gently 
and let it down. The ball of 
bees rubbed against the box and 
some of them brushed off. They 
dropped to the box and began 
crawling over it. Mr. Sutton 
pushed again and again, bring- 
ing down more bees. The buzz- 
ing was uncertain and peevish, 
but some of the bees were in- 
vestigating the box. 

“If I get the queen inside, 
they'll go faster,” he said, “But 
she’s probably down near the 
center.” 

He kept pushing gently. The 
bees kept dropping, buzzing to 
the box, crawling over it, in and 
out. Then he must have dis- 
lodged the queen; for the bees 
began falling of their own ac- 
cord. 

“There she is!” Mr. Sutton 
exclaimed, “the big one with 
the peanut shape. Now they'll 
all be in before sundown.” 

“I've got to have Tuggles,” 
Anne cried with the reminder 
of approaching night. “I’ve got 
to have her so I can go to 
sleep.” 

Mr. Sutton shook his head. 


“Not yet,” he advised them. 
“There are still too many bees 
up there. Besides, there'll be a 
few stingers around. When a 
swarm is disturbed like this, 
some of them get excited and 
sting whatever's handy. You 
ought to wait before you go 
scrambling among the branch- 
€s, or you'll come down with 
stingers in you.” 

Anne was sobbing again. “I 
want Tuggles.” 

Red could feel her arms 
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A Drum String 


By Edith K. Forsyth Container 


4 


A NOVEL string container can be made from a pint-size ice- 
cream carton. 

Wash and dry the carton (See A), then measure the height 
and distance around each place to be covered—the lid, the carton 
itself, and the bottom band (See B). Cut a strip of colored paper 
to fit each measurement and paste in place. 

Punch a hole in center of lid. Starting at the seam, punch holes 
in the carton 14 inch apart just above the edge of bottom band 
and below the edge of the lid. (See C.) 

Through the holes draw a string 36 inches long. Start threading 
the string inside the box, and bring each end out through the top 
and bottom holes. Lace around the box just as you do your shoes. 
Fasten ends of string inside the box. Slip the end of the string 
through the hole in lid and put the lid on the box. A color scheme 
for your drum string container might be this: blue bands, silver 
carton, plain red, or red, white, and blue string lacings. 


tighten around his neck, and “Mr. Sutton,” he said sud- 

he knew that tears were stream- denly hopeful, “may I use that 
, ing down her cheeks. Somehow pole? | think I can get Anne’s 
i ’ or other he had to get her doll doll with it.” 

_ for her! But he did not care to He let Anne down to the 

be stung again. His whole hand ground, and she stood beside 

was hot and throbbing. Coralee, small and troubled. 
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Mr. Sutton gave him the pole. 
Circling the tree, Red got be- 
neath the doll. The blue dress 
fluttered in the breeze. 

He hoisted the pole. The 
pressure on his swollen hand 
sent shafts of pain up his arm. 
But he thrust the end of the 
pole under the fluttering blue 
skirt, up under the belt, firm 


. against the doll’s body. 


“Wait,” called Bob, “so the 
rest of us can scatter under 
Tuggles and catch her if she 
falls when you lift her loose.” 

The Spartans scattered. 


Carefully Red raised the pole, 
lifting Tuggles free from the 
tree. As carefully, he began 
lowering her, but she did slip 
loose and came plummeting 
down—into Kegs’s  upflung 
hands. 

“Wow, howled Kegs. 
“There’s a pin in her!” 

“A stinger most likely,” said 
Mr. Sutton. 

He took the doll and exam- 
ined it before he put it in 
Anne’s eager arms. Red was 
still watching his small sister's 
smile when Mr. Sutton said: 
“You'll never make a beeman, 
Kegs, if you yell like that be- 
cause you get one little stinger 
in you. Here, let me take it out 
so it won't hurt long. You too, 
Red. I saw you'd been stung 
when you raised that pole, and 
the way you go about things, 
quiet and steady, you'll make a 
good beeman if you try. Come 
along, the bunch of you, to my 
place and get enough honey for 
your breakfasts. The swarm’s 
worth more than that to me.” 

So the Spartans all got honey 
for breakfast, and Red was 
happy. He liked to think that 
he would make a good beeman, 
and he was glad that Anne 
could smile as she drifted to 
sleep with Tuggles in her arms. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


God bless and multiply our 
food 
That we may have enough 
to share 
With boys and girls, whom 
war has robbed 
Of daily bread and loving 
care. 


The Disappearing 
Doll 


(Continued from page 8) 


sorry,” she said. “But I 
thought——”’ 

“It doesn’t pay to think when 
you think wrongly,” Aunt Ruth 
said gently. ‘““Never accuse any- 
one unjustly even though you 
think you are right. Wait until 
you know. If you had waited 
until tonight you wouldn’t have 
quarreled with Jerry. You 
would have known that he was 
innocent.” 

“I know.” Tears sprang into 
Katie’s eyes. She bit her lip. 
Then she said, ‘‘I’ll apologize to 
him the first thing in the morn- 
ing.” 
“And after this you'll re- 
member what happens when 
you start to jump to conclu- 
sions, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Aunt Ruth.” 

Aunt Ruth smiled, pulling 
Katie to her and giving her an 
affectionate hug. “Now it’s 
time for everyone to get back 
into bed. That includes you, 
Rags.” She lifted him from 
Dresda’s bed and gave him a 
little shove toward the door. 
“Out you go. Your bed is down 
in the entry. After this we'll 
close the door on you.” 

When they had gone Katie 
put Dresda tenderly to bed for 


By Nell Holbert 


N | OW that vacation days are here you may want to surprise 
Mother and Daddy by helping with the dinner. These 
recipes will be easy to follow. 


One-Egg Cake 


1/ cup sweet milk 

1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon baking powder 
1 tablespoon butter 


@ Beat egg, sugar, and butter together. Add milk to the flour 
and baking powder, then add vanilla. Bake in a moderate oven 
(350° F.) for 25 minutes. Serve with lemon sauce. 


1 egg 
1 heaping cup flour 
teaspoon vanilla 


Lemon Sauce 


3 tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon melted butter 
1 tablespoon corn starch 


Juice of 1 lemon 
1 cup water 
Pinch of salt 


@ Mix sugar, melted butter, and lemon juice. Add salt to the 
corn starch and mix with the water, adding water a little at a 
time. Add this to the first mixture and cook until it begins to 
thicken. Let cool and pour over cake, which has been cut in squares 
and placed on dessert plates for individual servings. 


Baked Rice and Cheese 


2 cups cooked rice 
teaspoon salt 
1 cup bread crumbs 


11/4, cups cheese, grated 

14, teaspoon pepper 

2 tablespoons butter 
milk 
@ Puta layer of cooked rice in a greased baking dish, cover with 
a layer of grated cheese, season with salt and pepper. Continue 
adding layers of these ingredients until the dish is almost full, then 
add enough milk to come halfway to the top of the rice. Cover 
with crumbs, dot with butter, and bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
for 30 minutes or until the crumbs are brown. This recipe will 
serve six. 


the second time that night. 
Then she turned out her light 
and crawled back into her own 


bed. The pretty ruffled curtains 
stirred in the breeze, and Katie 
went contentedly to sleep. 
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Does Your Doll 
Want a Bed? 


HE wants one? Well, let’s make her a Hollywood bed! A 

cardboard shoe box was used to make the bed that is illustrated 
in this drawing, but a box of either cardboard or wood will do if 
it is the right size for your doll. 

Remove the lid (See A). Cut off its four sides, and fold the 
top in half to make a stiff headboard. Turn the shoe box itself 
bottom side up. 

Paste the headboard together and let it dry; then pad one side 
and one half of the other side of it with a layer of quilting cotton 
(See B). Now measure the headboard and make a snug-fitting 
sack of pretty print material to slip over the cotton-padded head- 
board, Paste the headboard to the box, reinforcing it with stitches. 
Paste a layer of cotton across the top of the bed and a roll of 
cotton at the head of the bed. ; 

If you wish, you can quilt the headboard (See C). Use yarn 
to do it. 

To make the bedspread, measure around the two sides and 
the foot of the bed. Double this measurement; then measure 
the height of the bed, allowing for a small hem. According to 
these measurements cut a ruffle out of the material from which you 
cut the covering for the headboard. Hem the ruffle, then gather 
it to fit three sides of a piece of plain-colored material that 
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raeasures the length of the bed 
plus enough to cover the pil- 
low. Baste the ruffle on. Be sure 
you get the ruffles even. Then 
sew. 

Place the bedspread over the 
bed and tuck it over the cotton 
pillow. (See E.) Stitch in place 
by using tiny stitches in match- 
ing thread. 

Hem a tiny blanket in col- 
ored flannel and throw over the 
bed. Don’t let it cover the ruffle, 


Treasure Hunt 
(Continued from page 6) 


they were going to have. Then 
suddenly he stopped in his 
tracks! He was standing in 


_ front of Mrs. Dunn’s bookshop, 


and there on the door was a 
sign with sprawling letters 
painted on it, which read, 
“Closed for the day.” 

The words cut into Steve's 
heart like a sharp knife. Crick- 
ets! He had forgotten all about 
Mrs. Dunn’s call the evening 
before. Now it was obvious that 
she hadn’t found anyone to 
help her. He realized what it 
would mean for Mrs. Dunn to 
lose all her Saturday business, 
and he was sorry he couldn't 
help her, but—well, sometimes 
you just had to do things your 
own way. After all, it wasn't 
his fault she couldn’t run her 
shop alone. 

“Hi'ya, Steve!” shouted Ar- 
chie Wyatt as he leaped frog 
fashion over the water hydrant 
on the corner. 

“Come on. What are you 
waitin’ for?” 

Sure, what was he waiting 
for? It wasn’t his problem how 
Mrs. Dunn got along. He 
wasn’t her keeper. He joined 
the excited group on the cor- 
ner and presently forgot all 
about Mrs. Dunn—that is, he 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


I 


HIS month, fellow collec- 

tors, we present a philatelic 
portrait of what Phineas T. 
Barnum, the great circus owner, 
used to call “ponderous pachy- 
derms.” 

If we look up these big 
words in the dictionary we shall 
find that they are applied to 
heavy, thick-skinned animals. 
Pachyderm is a fancy name for 
the elephant. 

The elephant is the biggest 
animal that walks on four legs, 
and it is one of the most inter- 
esting and useful. No circus or 
zoo is complete without at least 
one of these huge peanut con- 
sumers, its long trunk restlessly 
waving in the air or picking up 
peanuts to eat. 

Most elephants are from ten 
to twelve feet high and weigh 
from six to seven tons, about 
as much as a transport truck. 
Their appetite is almost unbe- 
lievable. The daily diet of an 
elephant in good health will 
include two hundred pounds of 
hay or green food plus rice and 
other items that may run as 


much as fifty or a hundred 
pounds more—and goodness 
knows how many buckets of 
water! 

The ancestors of the elephant 
back in the cave-man days were 
called mammoths. Fossils and 
even the frozen flesh of mam- 
moths have been found in the 
ice in Siberia. Nowadays ele- 
phants are found only in tropi- 
cal regions. There are two 
kinds: the African, found chief- 
ly around Ethiopia, and the In- 
dian or Asiatic, found in India, 
Burma, Ceylon, and Sumatra. 
They live in large herds, some- 
times two hundred or more in a 
single herd. Our stamp shows 
a group of Ceylonese wild ele- 
phants. 


For nearly three thousand 
years, or perhaps longer, wild 
elephants have been trapped 
and tamed and taught to do 
many kinds of work. A tame 
elephant can pull a load of sev- 


eral tons or carry and pile heavy 
logs. He can work in a dense 
forest where vehicles or ma- 
chines cannot be used, He can 
be taught to do simple tricks. 
Circus elephants in addition 
to performing are sometimes 
made to do heavy lifting. 


The most curious feature 
of an elephant is its trunk, 
which is about six feet long and 
weighs about three hundred 
pounds. It is composed entirely 
of muscles and sinew, and with 
it the elephant can do a great 
variety of things. For instance, 
with his trunk an elephant can 
shoot a stream of water, lift a 
load weighing a ton, pick up a 
peanut, or pluck a blade of 
grass. With it he can also drink, 
smell, feed itself, caress its 
young, and fight its enemies. 

Much time, patience, and 
kindness are needed to train an 
elephant to do work or perform 
tricks. It can understand a few 
brief commands, but mostly it 
responds to signals, such as 
pressure of the driver’s foot be- 
hind its ear or the shifting of 
his weight on its back. The next 
time you go to the circus watch 
how the “elephant men” handle 
their charges. 


Elephants are shown on 


“stamps issued by Ceylon, Bur- 


ma, Congo, India, and Feder- 
ated Malay States. 


tried to make himself think he 
had forgotten her. Deep in his 
heart though he knew he hadn’t 
forgotten her—he couldn't for- 
get her. “Closed for the day.” 
The words kept coming to his 
mind. No, he couldn’t forget 
the poor woman, no matter how 
hard he tried. 

“Yippee!” cried Doyt Wil- 
son. “Here comes the bus! All 
aboard for Sexton’s Hill!” 


As the bus drew to a stop 
near the curb and the boys 
rushed out to get aboard, Steve 
hesitated. Suddenly he turned 
to his uncle and said: “You 
go on with the fellows, Uncle 
Dave. There’s something I’ve 
got to do. Maybe I'll join you 
up there around noon.” 

Some of the boys protested 
at first, but Uncle Dave per- 
suaded them to come along 


with him. As the bus rolled 
away Steve saw his uncle smil- 
ing back at him through the 
window. He knew Uncle Dave 
would understand. Now he 
hurried away to carry out the 
plan he had in mind. 

A few minutes later, he was 
ringing the doorbell at a mod- 
est little house down the street. 
The door was opened by a 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Dear Editor: 1 look for WEE 
WiIsDOM every month, and I love 
the stories my mother reads to me. I 
want to tell you about my new little 

et—a pussycat that we call Minnie. 
She is black and white, and we have 
such fun with her. I take my rest 
with her in the afternoon. She loves 
to play with a string and a ball. 
Even though she is very young we 
can’t seem to fill her up. 

We will look each month for 
this letter in WEE WisDoM. I say 
The Prayer of Faith every night. 
—Jill Armstrong (Canada). 


ANY of our letters this 

month are from our 
younger readers. We are happy 
to have these letters and are 
sharing as many of them as pos- 
sible with you. We hope you 
enjoy them as much as we did. 
Send your letters about your 
pets to Were Wispom, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. When writing be 
sure to give your name, age, 
and address. 


Féin MAGAZINES FOR YOUNG FOLKS | 


Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
WEE WISDOM and YOU for yourself and your friends. 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 5 to 13 
$2 a Year 


For Teen-Age Boys and 
Girls 
$1 a Year 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 


Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Send [J]. WEE WISDOM $2 [ YOU $1 
To 
Street 
City Ste 
Send [J]. WEE WISDOM $2 [ YOU $1 

To 
Se to pay for this order. 


Dear Editor: Mitzi is my black 
cocker spaniel given to me by some 
friends who were going away, Mitzi 
and I play ball. I throw the ball, 
and she runs after it. She takes my 
mittens and runs around the house 
inviting me to follow. When she 
first came to our house she chased 
our cats, but they were very un- 
happy about it. I like her, and | 
think she likes me.—Eric Lahti. 


Dear Editor: 1 am eight years 
old, and I have two goldfish. Their 
names are Candy and Sandy, 

I also have a black cocker span- 
iel with curly hair. His name is 
Inky. He comes upstairs every 
morning and says hello to us. He 
loves to chew slippers and rugs, but 
he is really quite good.—Marilyn 
Townsley (Canada), 


Dear Editor: 1 have a pet turtle. 
Her name is Myrtle. As I don't 
have a brother or sister, she is like 
a little pal to me. I put her in my 
doll house and let her sleep on the 
bed, but her real home is in a pan 
with lots of rock and sand. She 
likes to climb on the largest rock 
and sun herself.—Jimmy Stuart. 


Treasure Hunt 
(Continued from page 27) 


small gray-haired woman who 
walked on crutches. She greeted 
him with surprise and invited 
him in. 

“I changed my plan, Mss. 
Dunn,” he said quietly. “I'm 
not going out of town, and | 
thought if you wanted me to, 


I'd be glad to help you in the 


shop today.” 

He worked hard all morning, 
but somehow or other it seemed 
like fun. He felt no regret 
whatever about giving up his 
trip with the boys; in fact he 
actually felt good about it. Mrs. 
Dunn was so happy about it all 
that she made him happy t00. 
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At noon she made hot choco- 
late in the back room, and they 
ate lunch together. 

It was six o’clock when Mrs. 
Dunn finally locked the door of 
the shop and said they would 
call it a day. It had been a good 
day—Steve was sure of that. 
They had both been busy every 
minute. The little old woman 
looked a bit tired, but she was 
radiantly happy. She paid Steve 
nearly twice as much as he had 
expected for his services. Boy, 
he thought as she gave him the 
money, that would help him a 
lot toward getting his camera. 
What had made him think 
Mrs. Dunn would not pay him 
much anyway ? 

Just before they were ready 
to leave the shop, Mrs. Dunn 
asked him if he would mind 
straightening up her desk a lit- 
tle. He was quick to comply 
with her request and started to 
whistle as he set about the task. 
He had picked up only a few 
scattered papers when suddenly 
he discovered a package lying 
on the desk with his name on it. 
He saw Mrs. Dunn watching 
him and smiling as he picked 
up the package and read the 
card attached. 


“We didn’t find the lost cave, 
Steve, but it looks as though 
you've found the treasure.” The 
card was signed “Uncle Dave.” 


His uncle had apparently left 
the package with Mrs. Dunn 
sometime during the afternoon. 
Steve tore off the wrapping and 
found a wooden box made to 
resemble a treasure chest. He 
raised the lid, and there, to his 
utter delight, was the very cam- 
era he had been wanting for so 
long. 

“Cr—ickets!” he exclaimed. 
“Just what I’ve been wanting. 
Boy, this is better than any old 
treasure in any old cave!” 


The Last Two Go First 
By Isabel Williams 


The last two letters of the word 
that is the answer to the first defini- 
tion form the first two letters of 
the word that is the answer to the 
second definition. Example: 

Q. To clean with water. A. Wash 
Q. Part of leg. A. Shin 

See if you can work out the an- 
swers for these questions. 
. Measure of length. A 
. To burn or scorch. A 
Dry. A. - 
. A notion or thought. A. --- - 
. Point of the compass. A 
. Come to a halt. A 
A gem. A 
. A female singing 

voice. A.---- 
9. Sound pitch. A. ---- 
0. Close by. 


ONAVAYWN 


Holiday Fun! 
By Sheila Bane 
My first is in peer and also in pry; 
My second’s in ear but isn’t in eye; 
My third is in heart and also in 
core; 


My fourth is in rain but isn’t in ~ 


pour; 

My fifth is in dark and also in 
damp ; 

My sixth is in seal but isn’t in 
stamp; 

My whole spells out something that 
marches through town 
With bugles, and drums, and a 

funny fat clown. 


What Is My Name? 
By Helen Lucas 


_My teeth are straight and rather 


long, 
But still I cannot chew— 
You see, I have no mouth at all— 
My name is what I do. 


What Is It? 
By Enola Chamberlin 


My first is in wave but not in sea; 
My second’s in play but not in tree; 
My third is in camp but not in tent; 
My fourth is in travel but not in 


went; 

My fifth is in mountain but not in 
shore; 

My sixth is in wind but not in 
roar; 

My seventh’s in boat but not in 
car; 

My eighth is in sun but not in 
star ; 

My whole is a wonderful thing we 
take 


Near ocean or mountain or stream 
or lake. 


Animal Quiz 
By Rosalie W. Doss 


By subtracting one letter from 
each word below and rearranging 
the letters you have left, you can 
find the name of an animal that fits 
the description following the word. 
Example: Reedy. A shy animal. 
Answer: Deer 


1. Flows. Little Red Ridinghood 
met him in the forest. A.---- 


2. Tack. A house pet. A.--- 
3. Tear. Its favorite food is 
cheese. A. --- 
4. Pear. Delights in mocking peo- 
le. A. --- 
5. Focal. The cow’s baby. 
A.---- 


6. Leaks. His coat keeps him 
warm on land or in the sea. 
7. Winces. The pig family. 

A, ----- 
8. Malice. This animal is often 
known as the “ship of the des- 


ert.” A.----- 
9. Shores. Trigger is the name of 
one. A. ----- 


( Answer inside back cover) 
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Evening Prayer 
By Patricia Wilbeck (9 years) 
Painesville, Ohio 


I love You, Father. 
I will not fear, 
Because I know 
That You are here. 


June 
By Eula Falkins (8 years) 
Corinth, Ont., Canada 


A bluebird is singing for me 
Out in the apple tree. 

He is singing all day long 
His merriest, loveliest song. 


The flowers are nodding their heads 
Out in the flower beds, 

And underneath the trees 
Blossoms are swaying with the 


breeze. 


Little Seed Come Up 
By Patricia Jancosek (9 years) 
Gary, Ind. 
Winter: “Little seed, stay down 
In the ground.” 
Sun: “Come on up, little seed.” 
Rain: “Yes, little seed, come on 


up; 

That's’ why I've been raining.” 

Winter: ‘You had better stay down 
in the ground.” 

Little Seed: ‘No, I think I'll come 
up. 

Here 

Oh, how beautiful the world is!” 


My Little Sister 
By Judith C. Thompson (8 years) 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
I have a little sister; 
Her name is Ardyth Christine. 
Her name rhymes with mine, 
And mine is Judith Corinne. 
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Flowers I Love 
By Mary Jo Hildyard (10 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


I love the beautiful flowers, 
The flowers that bloom in spring, 
The flowers that bloom in sum- 
mer— 


They all make my heart sing. 


The ones I like the best 
Are the lady hollyhocks. 
The violets are quite bashful 
In their little purple frocks. 


The roses nodding in the breeze, 
White, yellow, pink, and red; 
And tulips are all stately 
As they're growing in the bed. 


The mischievous pansy faces 
Create a magic spell. 

I love to watch the flowers 
And enjoy their fragrant smell. 


My Horse 
By Helen A. Pringle (10 years) 
Orinda, Calif. 


My horse’s name is Beauty, 
And she’s like summer weather. 
My friend has a horse, 
And we always ride together. 
My friend’s name is Carolyn; 
Her horse’s name is Gypsy Girl, 
And she’s a very good trotter 
But sometimes gets into a whirl. 


Fishes and Snails 
By Joseph Siner (7 years) 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Mr. Snail said to the whale, 
“How many fish are in the ocean 
blue?” 
“Ninety-two.” 
Mr. Snail said to the whale, 
“How many snails are in the 
ocean blue?” 
“One and that’s you.” 


June Bug 
By Lyn Rucker (11 years) 
Cimarron, N. M. 


When I go down to the farm 
To see my grandpa dear, 

I like to sit down by the haystacks 
Just to lend an ear. 


I love to hear the whirring wing; 

I love to hear the June bug sing. 

What is so nice as a day in June, 

When the June bug sings his jolly 
tune? 


Springtime 
By Bradford Bigioni (9 years) 
Trenton, N. J. 


How I long for springtime, 
With all its pretty flowers, 
And for the lovely warming sun 
That gives us extra hours. 
When spring is here it brings good 

cheer 
To everyone in town; 
It makes us gay; we want to play 
With everyone around. 
I like spring best, because it means 
That baseball’s on its way— 
That’s what I'll be playing every 


day. 
& 


If I Were Set to Wander 
By Deborah Eibel (10 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


If I were set to wander 
I'd know not where to go, 
Maybe toward the snowy moun- 
tains, 
Maybe where the palm trees 
grow. 


Perhaps I'd like to wander 
Beside a lonely sea, 
Where I could watch the friendly 
waves 


Roar kind good day to me, 


WEE 
\ 


My Birthright 
By John Myers (10 years) 
Elmira, 4 


I can see both hills and dales, 
Feel forests swept by wintry gales, 
Hear wild birds’ calls against a 


sky; 
Each claims his right, the same as I. 


I Am a Lamb 
By Jean Scott (13 years) 
Burnley, Lancs., England 


Personally I think I am a very 
nice lamb, because my woolen coat 
is much more fleecy and white than 
the coats of any of the other lambs 
in this flock. My mother, I am 
sure, is very proud of me and looks 
after me very carefully. 

I spend all the day with the rest 
of the lambs and sheep belonging 
to this flock on the side of Willow 
Hill. All of us little lambs frolic 
and play about while our mothers 
look on. I like to be able to skip 
higher and daintier than the other 
lambs. Oh, I love to skip up and 
down the little rounded green- 
topped humps that are all over the 
hillside! But all the time I am 
gaily frisking about with the other 
lambs, I never stray far away from 
my mother. As soon as I hear a 
queer noise or see some unusual 
animal or a human being I stop 
my play and hurry to my mother’s 
side, where I feel quite safe. 

At night the shepherd comes and 
we all go one by one into the fold. 
Here I nestle down comfortably by 
my mother and fall asleep very 
quickly. 

I really enjoy my life very much, 
although all I can say is “Baa, baa.” 


An X 
By Leah Hiland (11 years) 
Farlington, Kans. 


An X is the hardest thing in the 
world! 

I get my letters all fancy and 
curled, 


(Then it turns out all wrong. 


Why, oh, why, does it take so long 
To learn to print or maybe to write 
An X? Why, I'd rather go fly a kite 
Than sit by the fireside bright 

Learning to make an X just right. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for November, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader from five to 
thirteen years of age who has 
not had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 

We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Sally Knew Her Number 


By Charlotte Beebe (10 years) 
East Springfield, N. Y. 


In a pretty little white house just 
outside of New York City lived 
the Blake family. Sally was five and 
Tommy was nine. Sally had a pet 
cat named Silky, and Tommy had a 
toad named Hoppy. Tommy had 
caught the toad when it was very 
small and taken it home. Now it 
was Tommy’s pet. 

One day when Tommy was on 


the back porch playing with Hoppy ~ 


his mother called, ‘Tommy, have 
you seen Sally?” 

“No, I haven't,” said Tommy. 

“I can’t find her anywhere,’ 
said Mother in a worried tone. 
“Where can she be?” 

Tommy said he would help her 
find Sally and hurried off to the 
barn. No Sally. He looked in the 
woodshed. No Sally. Sally was no- 
where to be found. 

Meanwhile Sally was having ad- 
ventures of her own. She had taken 
Silky for a walk. After a while she 
said to her cat, “Silky, I think we 


-had better go home.” But when 


they had walked a long way and 
not reached home, Sally said: 
“Silky, we should be home by now. 
We must be lost.” 


Just then Sally saw a policeman. 
She went over to him and said she 
was lost. “What is your name?” 
said the policeman. “Sally Blake, 
and this is my pussy, Silky Blake.” 

“Oh,” said the policeman, “I 
know your father. Do you have a 
telephone?” 

“Yes,” said Sally. “My number 
is 4-613-J.” 

The policeman took Sally to a 
telephone and dialed the number. 
Then he gave Sally the phone. 
Mother answered, and Sally said, 
“Hello, Mother, I am with a police- 
man, and I am all right.” 

“Oh, thank goodness!’’ said 
Mother. The policeman took the 
phone and talked to Mother a 
minute. Then he took Sally home. 


& 


Summer 
By Robert Day (13 years) 
Dallas, Tex. 


In the summer evening pale 

Over hill and over dale 

You can feel the wind go by 

And see clouds floating in the sky. 

It is so cheery all around, 

With birds flying up and down, 

And then you hear the meadow 
lark— 

The sign that it will soon be dark. 


New York 
By Marilyn Allison (13 years) 
Iowa Falls, Iowa 


New York is such a beautiful city— 
With wide streets and bright 
lights. 
Oh, it’s so very, very pretty 
With all its wonderful sights! 


The people walk on board the ships 
Very bonny and gay; 
You can see the words on every- 
one’s lips, 
“We'll come back again some- 
day!”” 


The gangplank rises toward the sky, 
The whistle blows loud and long, 

All the people wave good-by 
As they happily sing a song. 


The water ripples as they go, 
Out o’er the waves they float. 

How I wish that I could be 
Aboard this big steamboat! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


June means one outstanding thing to you—happy vacation time! You 
can forget about school lessons and enjoy the freedom offered by each 
glad day. This year perhaps the joy of your vacation hours is troubled 
by thoughts of war. Wars are caused because men do not understand 
one another. When men of all countries do come to understand one an- 


: other there will be no more wars. - 


Boys and girls cannot stop wars but they can learn to understand 
other persons, to find out what they mean by their words or actions 
before becoming angry and quarreling and fighting. Then when they 
are men and women they will not start wars. 

Maybe you get cross with Mother and Dad. Before you lose your 
temper, find out why they do not want you to do the thing you want 
to do; why it is necessary for you to work when you want to play. 

Summertime is a good time to practice understanding. If you readers 
who are not members of the Good Words Booster Club should like to 
join our club, send your request for an application blank to Barbara 
Benson, WEE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mo. This little verse will help 
you in the happy adventure of understanding others: : 

“TIl look for good in all I see; 
Then others will find good in me.” 


Lovingly and joyously, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: My sister ject of the club was to radiate 
gets Wee WispoM, but of courseI sunshine even to the darkest 


we Bice corners of the world. The motto 


decided I wanted to join the club. W4S and still is “Love never 
I think it is a fine idea, and I am  faileth. 

going to say The Prayer of Faith 
every night from now on. I don’t 
sa pt curious, but I would Dear Secretary: The other day I 


the Geol reading the newspaper when 


Words Booster Club started, these words caught my eye: ““Re- 
—Marilynn. member your life may be the only 


‘ Bible some people read.” I wish I 
We are happy, Marilynn, tO could always remember these words. 
send you an application blank —Faye. 


for membership in our happy Thank you, Faye, for sharing 
club and to tell you that the with us the good words you 
Good Words Booster Club had read in the newspaper. Our 
its beginning in 1912. Royal daily living will be good read- 
Fillmore, the youngest son of ing if we remember to act out 
the founders of Unity School, the second part of the Booster 
was the first secretary. The ob- Club pledge, which says: “I 
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will try to think only good 
thoughts at all times toward all 
people. I will try to let my 
words and actions express these 
good thoughts.” 

Dear Barbara: We are having 
fun in our local club. We fixed up 
an old chicken house that was given 
to us. We made benches from crate 
boxes and painted them. We made 
curtains for the windows, and our 
clubhouse really looks pretty. We 
have been chestnut belts 
on colored string. 

Our club had a picnic. After we 
had eaten, we sang songs and 
looked at the beautiful sunset, giv- 
ing thanks to God for its beauty and 
glory. On the way home we gath- 
ered autumn leaves. We plan to 
wax them and use them to deco- 
rate our clubroom. 

We had thought of our club as 
a summer project, but we like it so 
well that we are going to carry it 
on in the winter! We will meet in 
the basement of the home of one 
of the members. There is a side 
entrance to the basement so we will 
not bother her mother on club day. 
We have a new member, and we 
are sending in her signed applica- 
tion blank in this letter—E/len, 
Marcia, Carol, Joan, and Barbara. 

Does reading this interesting 
letter cause you to want to or- 
ganize a local club in your 
neighborhood, in your class at 
school or at Sunday school? 
Write to me, telling me your 
plans, and I shall be delighted 
to send you a helpful folder of 


directions and as many appli- 


cation blanks as you may need. 
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Dear Miss Benson: 1 have started 
in a new school, and I am in the 
fifth grade. I like it here much 
better than in my old school. I like 
my teacher and principal very much. 
] am here because God answered 
my prayer. I am only eight years 
old, and my teachers were not go- 
ing to put me in the fifth grade 
unless I passed a test. My mother 
taught me all summer. We worked 
hard and God rewarded us.—Jo- 
seph. 

We are glad with you, Jo- 
seph, that you have proved that 
God helps you to help yourself. 
Studying new things is fun 
when we remember that God is 
wisdom and intelligence and 
that He is in our mind just as 
He is in every part of our body. 
A helpful prayer to use as we 
prepare our lessons is this one: 
“I thank You, God, that You 
are active in me, helping me to 
learn quickly and easily and to 
remember perfectly all that I 
need to know.” 

Dear Barbara Benson: My sister 
and I would appreciate it very much 
if you would send us two applica- 
tion blanks so that we may join 
the Good Words Booster Club. 
We have enjoyed listing the things 
for which we are thankful each 
day. Another thing we do is this: 
when we get into arguments or start 
to tease our little sister Diana, one 
of us reminds the other to stop by 
saying the magic words “Good 
Words Booster.” It works fine every 
time. We have learned The Prayer 
of Faith too.—Gail and Stephanie. 

Welcome to our merry band 
of Boosters! You have been act- 


ing out the club pledge even 
before you signed the applica- 
tion blanks. Thank you for 
sharing with us your plan for 
remembering that a Good 
Words Booster is considerate of 
other people. 


Dear Secretary: My mother, sis- 
ter, and I have started saying The 
Prayer of Faith every day before we 
begin our work. I distributed the 
prayer cards you sent me among my 
friends, and they were happy to 
have them. I am inclosing the ap- 
plication blank of the happy 
Good Words Booster Club.—Beni- 
to (Ceylon). 

Welcome, Benito, to our 
merry band of Boosters. Prayer 
is the golden key that opens the 
door to God’s love and wisdom. 
When we pray, God shows us 
the way to have all that we 
want and need. God wants us 
to have these things. God wants 
us to be happy, so we may be 
sure that He does hear and an- 
swer Our every prayer. 


Dear Barbara Benson: Today we 
had a Sunday-school party, and 
I sang The Prayer of Faith. I like 
to help my mother with the dishes. 
I always want to wash them and 
wipe them too, but usually I only 
dry them. Tonight I was very happy 


when Mother allowed me to do * 


both.—W ayne. 

We know your day was filled 
with happiness, Wayne, be- 
cause you were busy helping 
others. We feel sure your 
friends in Sunday school en- 


joyed your singing our club 

song, The Prayer of Faith. We 

sing this to the tune of “Sun 

of My Soul,” which you will 

find in most church hymnals. 
& 


Dear Barbara Benson: My moth- 
er and I are having a prayer time 
each morning when we listen and 
talk to God. We check on each 
other each day to see if we have 
done our good deed for the day 
and if we have taken time to listen 
to God. We have fun letting God 
help us solve our little problems 
here at home.—Linda. 

Your letter makes us feel we 
have visited in your home, Lin- 
da. Thank you for.sharing with 
us your plans for happy living. 
God does want us to be happy, 
and as we talk to Him and lis- 
ten to Him He helps us to think 
good thoughts, to speak kind 
words, and to do kind, loving 
deeds. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am happy to be- 
come a member of the club. I 
should like to share with the oth- 
ers my bedtime prayer: “Our Fa- 
ther, You are sending me so much 
love and joy today, that I am think- 
ing love and joy to other children 
faraway. Whatever they are doing 
now, happy or tired in work or 

lay, yellow or brown, black or 
white, Father, bless them all today. 
Amen.”’—Ray. 

We welcome you, Ray, into 
our merry band of Boosters. 
Your prayer helps us to better 
understand God’s loving care 
for all of us. Thank you for 
sharing it with us. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


' All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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THIS IS 


JESSIE LEE 


Designed by Carla Jellison 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstalt 


If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your own original drawing of a doll and 
its wardrobe. 
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READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Barbara Fett (12), Rte. 1, Box 
389, Pewaukee, Wis.; Ralph Bur- 
ningham (12), 1403 11th Ave. S., 
Nampa, Idaho; Joanna Bartlett 
(12), 133 Grove St., Rutland, Vt.; 
Helen Bliss (12), 318 Winona 
Dr., Toronto, 10, Ont., Canada; 
Annetta Clarke (12), Strawberry, 
Westmoreland, Friendship P. O., 
Jamaica, British West Indies; Shar- 
ron Jenks (11), 342 Wahconah St., 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Joanne Wales 
(11), Rte. 1, Box 139, Oroville, 
Calif.; Jo Anna Lenily (11), Short 
Creek, Ky.; Barbara Ann Gramke 
(11), Rte. 2, Olpe, Kans.; Diann 
May (10), 1010 Emporia, Aurora, 
Colo.; Marianne Frehe (10), 1406 
N. Luna, Chicago 51, Ill.; Linda 
Rucktaeschel (10), Box 220, Wa- 
basso, Minn.; Robin Read (9), 35 
Highland Ave., Truro, N. S., Can- 
ada; Dorothy Ashton (9), Box 24, 
Nemaha, Iowa; Bonnie Calvert 
(9), Star Rte., Trade, Ala.; Mary 
Lou Herrmann (8), 3020 Sheridan 
Rd., Portsmouth, Ohio; George 
Graham (8), Public School, c/o 
Post Office, Crescent Head, N. S. 


_W., Australia. 


Answers to Puzzles 


The Last Two Go First 
(1) Inch. (2) Char. (3) Arid. 
(4) Idea. (5) East. (6) Stop. (7) 


Opal. (8) Alto. (9) Tone. (10) 
Near. | 


Holiday Fun! 

Parade. 

What Is My Name? 
Comb. 

What Is It? 

Vacation. 
Animal Quiz 

1. Wolf, 2. Cat. 3. Rat. 4. Ape. 


5. Calf. 6. Seal. 7. Swine. 8. Camel. 
9. Horse. 10. Lamb. 


= 
| Somebody 3 
Wirthday? 


Sue stood looking at the clouds 
2, And wished they’d go away 


Z\> Instead of threatening to rain 
And spoil her tenth birthday! 


For she'd invited her best friends 
3 To help her celebrate 
This birthday anniversary— 


i ! 
Bay . most important date! 
abh She gave a great big sigh, then heard 


Her mother call: “Oh, Sue! 
% & See what the postman just brought in— 
A birthday gift for you!” 
28 Sue read the nice announcement card. 
_ “Oh, what a grand surprise! 
Look, Mom, WEE WISDOM magazine— 
I can’t believe my eyes!” 


ao It’s from Aunt Mary,” Mother said; 
“A lovely gift, my dear.” 
i's “Yes,” Sue replied, “and it will come 
“Each month for one whole year!” 


With joy she thought about her gift, 
sv And then she spied the sun. 
The clouds were gone, and now her friends 


No 
rs ste Could share her birthday fun. \ 


Why not say “happy birthday” ~_ 
to some friend of yours with a 
WEE WISDOM subscription! It—-/ 
will come to him once a month for = 
a whole year—a wonderful gift, 7 
for only $2. 
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CALLING ALL 
TEEN-AGERS! 


Do you find parents difficult to understand sometimes? 
For instance, in the matter of reading material? 

They want you to develop a taste for reading, but 
they are awfully “particular” about what you read; 
they don’t want you to read just anything and every- 
thing, and perhaps you find it hard to understand 
exactly what they do want you to do—or why they feel 
the way they feel. 

Well, look at it this way: what parents really want 
you to do is develop good taste in reading, and this 
means being “selective” about it. Of course a few years 
ago it wasn’t easy to be selective, since there weren't 
many publications written especially for teen-agers, but 
today it’s different. For example, there is You. 

You is a new magazine, barely eight months old, pub- 
lished by the same publishers as Wee Wisdom which you 
are now reading. You is the kind of magazine you can 
enjoy, because it is planned page by page to meet the | 
teen-ager’s requirements for interesting stories (both 7 
fact and fiction and about people in the national lime- ] 
light), discussions of current topics by and about teen- 
agers, ideas for hobbies, instructions for handicraft 
projects, puzzle pages for mental stimulation, a youth 
counselor’s column where you can write for help with 
personal problems, and many inspirational features as 
well. But not only does You have teen-ager appeal; it 
meets with the instant approval of parents too—so much 
so that they enjoy reading it themselves! 

Make this “experiment” in your own home: either 
order a year’s subscription for You ($1 for 12 issues) 
or send for a sample copy. After both you and your 
parents have read and examined the magazine, we think 
you'll find two things have happened: you'll have found 
a magazine that really “fills the bill” for entertainment, 
and the folks will be pleased that you have developed 
good taste in reading! 


The Magazine for Teen-Agers 


Lee’s Summit, Missouri 
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